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It is instructive to notice that as educational treatises 
are improved in character and prepared by those quali¬ 
fied for the task, the reverent superstition which has 
for ages surrounded certain errors and fallacies, that 
have done duty for scientific reasoning, is being remorse¬ 
lessly swept away. The so-called proof of the sphericity 
of the earth, based upon the fact that ships have sailed 
round it, is not quoted now, even by incompetent teachers, 
with the same satisfactory conviction that was formerly 
accorded to it. Mr. Gregory gives a diagram which 
ought to convince the most antiquated schoolmistress, 
but such myths die hard. Similarly with our friend 
“ the burning mountain,” which has frequently been re¬ 
garded as an adequate definition of a volcano—that too 
is meeting with its deserts ; but this will take a still longer 
time to kill, let Prof. Judd and others insist as they will. 
Many instances will occur to every one who has com¬ 
pared the carefully compiled text-books of to-day with 
those that were popular only a few years back, and no 
fact marks more emphatically the improvement, or the 
necessity for improvement, in educational treatises. 
Definitions, to be accurate and adequate, will always be 
a source of trouble to the writers of elementary books, 
and the author of the present work has no doubt been 
exercised to combine the necessary accuracy and sim¬ 
plicity. We cannot think that he has always been 
happy, but where so much is admirable it would be un¬ 
grateful to dwell upon small blemishes, and can only be 
permitted with the view of securing their improvement 
or removal in a future edition. 

The definition of meridian as given on page 105 and 
again at page 151 is susceptible of improvement, and it 
is certainly incorrect to describe a sidereal day as the 
interval of time that elapses between two successive 
transits of the same star. Such little slips must be due 
to the hurry of production, as that on page 38a, where 
we are told to determine the position of the north point 
by observing the “ shadow of the sun.” We should have 
thought the shadow of the object would have been more 
convenient. And again, on page 407, what is meant by 
the sun’s “ regular diameter " ? But such little slips as 
these do not materially detract from the merit of the 
book, which we heartily commend to the thoughtful study 
of those for whom it has been written. 


SCIENCE AND BREWING. 

A Handy Book for Brewers. By Herbert Edwards 
Wright, M A. (London : Crosby Lockwood and Son, 
1892.) 

HE author claims that the principal aim of this book 
is to give the conclusions of modem research in so 
far as they bear upon the practice of brewing. We 
gathered a different opinion on first opening the volume, 
for facing the title-page there stands conspicuously a 
trade advertisement of a firm manufacturing a patented 
article used by brewers, stating that this article is 
“ referred to in the work,” and “ for further particulars see 
advertisement at end of book.” To any one at all 
familiar with the way in which quasi-scientific articles 
are so frequently to be met with in the literature of 
brewing written for the purpose of advertizing their author 
or some other thing, it would be only natural to conclude 
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I that the advertisement quoted was the real clue to the 
origin of this volume, and wonder at the unusual clumsi¬ 
ness with which it was made so evident. However, we 
afterwards meet with the following statement in the 
author’s preface: “ Having found afterthe sheets had been 
finally passed to f he printer, that the publishers considered 
it would be a useful feature in the book to insert a few 
advertisements of matters interesting to brewers, he 
wishes it to be clearly understood that he has no personal 
interest in the matter.” A little prejudice perhaps 
remained in our mind even after reading this disclaimer, 
but in justice to the author we may say at once that a 
perusal of the book has removed it. We sympathize 
with him in having a publisher whose disinterested 
over-zeal for the convenience of his readers has given 
his book such an unpleasant first impression. 

From a scientific point of view, in one respect the 
practice of brewing compares with the practice of 
medicine, in that the complexity of vital processes has to 
be encountered in both, and through our present im¬ 
perfect state of knowledge of these questions, the 
practice of both is based very largely on empiricism. 
Fortunately for the brewer, the life functions with which 
he has to deal so largely belong to the more simple forms 
of life, and the vast strides which have been made the 
last few years in our knowledge of the microphytes, and 
the physiological processes of the higher plants, have 
probably placed him much nearer to a sound scientific 
basis on which to rest his practice, than is the physician 
who has to deal with the ratal functions of the most 
highly developed organism. But even yet empiricism 
rules many details of the brewer’s practice, although re¬ 
search is gradually throwing true light upon them ; there¬ 
fore any writer who, in the present state of things, 
attempts to bring scientific knowledge and the practice 
of brewing together, has a very hard task before him in 
order to clearly make his readers understand the relative 
position in which the two stand at present. Mr. Wright 
has with much diligence gathered together the results of 
a large amount of research work bearing upon the dif¬ 
ferent stages of the brewing process, but we do not think 
that he has been always happy in selecting only the 
most trustworthy of these, neither are we pleased with 
the way in which he sets them before his readers to ex¬ 
plain, or at any rate throw light upon, the different stages 
of the manufacturing process. It is a very difficult task, 
as we have just intimated, and we believe that the author, 
who is evidently a scientific man as well as a practical 
brewer, could have improved upon these parts of his 
work ; at any rate we are quite sure that with due con¬ 
sideration he could easily have improved upon the 
general arrangement of his subjects, which is badly con¬ 
sidered, and must be very confusing to a student not well 
acquainted with his subject. 

We also regret that space is wasted in devoting a 
chapter to an attempt to teach the science of chemistry 
to the reader. Some such mistaken attempt is frequently 
made in technical works treated scientifically, but a 
greater waste of paper can hardly be imagined. For 
instance, in the present case we have a chapter starting 
with a description of the elements and the atomic theory, 
which positively, in less than thirty-five pages, professes 
to lead the reader up to the consideration of the con- 
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stitution of the carbo-hydrates andtheamido-compounds, 
What can be the use of this sort of writing, however well 
done ? No student not already well grounded in science 
generally can hope to get any real advantage from those 
parts of this book that are devoted to the scientific con¬ 
sideration of the details of the brewing process, and we 
wish the author had boldly recognized this very evident 
fact. 

Apart, in a manner, from the more scientific portions 
of his book, the author gives us his views on the em¬ 
pirical questions of brewing, and also on the arrangement 
of a brewery and its plant, with the authority of much 
experience. Here is common ground on which all in¬ 
terested in brewing meet, and we recommend the author’s 
conclusions as worth their attention. At the end of the 
volume we find a novel feature in a synoptic table of the 
malting and brewing processes, giving side by side the 
time, working memoranda, physical changes, and chemi¬ 
cal changes of each process, an epitome which is likely 
to be useful to many readers. A good index also adds 
value to the book. 

Although we do not think that the author in writing 
this book has been very successful in meeting the 
requirements of young students of brewing, yet there is a 
large amount of information contained in the 516 pages 
of the volume which will repay a careful perusal by 
those more advanced in the study of the scientific 
aspect and practice of brewing. 

OUR BOOK SHELF. 

A Manual of Veterinary Physiology. By Vety.-Captain 
F. Smith, M.R.C.V.S. (London: Baiiliere, Tindall, 
and Cox, 1892.) 

The publication of this work ought to delight the heart 
of the veterinary student, for hitherto in his pursuit of 
physiological knowledge he has been compelled to rely 
upon works which deal exclusively with the human sub¬ 
ject. However excellent such works may be and well 
adapted to the requirements of the human physiologist, 
they must necessarily contain much which is only of 
secondary importance to the veterinary student, and ab¬ 
solutely nothing concerning many questions which to him 
are of vital interest. For example, how needful to him 
is a thorough knowledge of the physiology of the horse’s 
foot—the seat, as he is afterwards to learn, of manifold 
diseases. Yet clearly the consideration of this subject 
is outside the range of human physiology. Similarly the 
composition, digestibility, and feeding properties of the 
foods supplied to the various domestic animals are to him 
matters of paramount importance. Yet here again he finds 
himself left in the lurch by the standard works on human 
physiology. Such considerations amply indicate the 
necessity for a work of the kind now before us, and cause 
us to wonder that the veterinary profession should have 
had to wait so long for its publication. Though several 
first-rate treatises on veterinary physiology exist in French 
and German literature, Captain Smith’s is the first at¬ 
tempt, we believe, to deal with the subject in its entirety 
in this country. 

We can heartily congratulate the author on the manner 
in which he has performed his task. He writes in a con¬ 
cise but precise style. Bearing in mind how many sub¬ 
jects the student is supposed to take up and master in a 
comparatively short time, the author has omitted, and 
we think wisely so, the details of physiological experi¬ 
mental methods and descriptions of elaborate mechanical 
appliances employed in the laboratory. 

The value or usefulness of the horse depends so largely 
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upon its powers of speed or draught that a knowledge of 
its locomotory apparatus is obviously imperative to the 
veterinarians. During recent years much light has been 
thrown upon the subject of animal locomotion by the 
elaborately devised experiments of Stillman and Muy¬ 
bridge, carried out, as is well known, by means of instan¬ 
taneous photography. Captain Smith furnishes a capital 
resume of the conclusions derived from these experiments 
and a number of plain, simple diagrams aid the reader 
considerably in comprehending the subject. 

The physiology of the horse’s foot is dealt with in a 
somewhat short chapter. The author adheres to the 
theory of the expansion of the foot at its posterior part 
when the weight of the body is imposed thereon. It is a 
subject which has often been hotly debated, and its 
discussion will probably be again reopened in the co¬ 
lumns of the veterinary periodicals. The chapter con¬ 
cludes with some half-dozen rules on physiological 
shoeing, a copy of which might well be suspended and 
acted upon in every place where the shoeing of the horse 
is carried on. 

The book is well printed, neatly bound, and published 
at a very reasonable price (10s. 6 4 ). Horse-owners as 
well as veterinarians will find its perusal attended with 
profit as well as interest. W. F. G. 

The Principal Starches used as Food. By W. Griffiths. 

(Cirencester : Baily and Son, 1892.) 

This little book of 62 pages will be found useful by 
analysts and others who are interested in the examination 
of foods. The author has collected together short 
descriptions dealing with the origin and microscopical 
characters of the different starches met with in com¬ 
merce—the arrowroots, tapioca, sago, the starches of 
I our common cereals, and of millet, maize, rice, the bean, 
the pea, the lentil, the potato, and so forth. These are 
classified according to the natural orders of the plants 
from which they are derived, and the descriptions are 
accompanied by remarkably good photo-micrographs, 

[ which indicate at a glance the peculiarities of the differ¬ 
ent varieties. The mode of classification serves to bring 
out the resemblances which often exist in starches 
! obtained from plants of the same natural order. Since 
the microscope alone can be employed in attempting to 
j trace the origin of a starch, and bearing in mind the 
I extent to which it is now used as an adulterant, this 
handy little book will no doubt supply a want. 

Three clerical errors were noted. On p. 47 “feint” 
should be “faint,” and “not” is evidently omitted in 
line three from the bottom. On p. 48 “ character” should 
be “ characters.” 

Les Alpes Francoises. Par Albert Falsan (Bibliothfeque 
Scientifique Contemporaine. (Paris: J. B. Baiiliere 
et Fils, 1893.) 

We cannot call this a successful book. A mixture of 
condensed statistical information and of popular descrip¬ 
tive writing is not much better than a stirabout of 
Liebig’s extract and of trifle-whip. Fixity of purpose on 
the author’s part is also wanting. Doubtless the French 
Alps cannot be separated from the rest of the chain, but 
for a book of only 286 pages all told, this contains too 
much about the Central, Pennine, and Eastern Alps. 
The geological part is sketchy, and not always very ac¬ 
curate. The author repeats the old mistake about the 
“variolite of the Durance forming a fringe to the eupho- 
lide,” though the question was settled by the elaborate 
paper of Messrs. Cole and Gregory, published in the 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society for 1890. 
The illustrations are numerous ; few, however, of them 
are good, and several very bad. There is no index. 
The work, in short, is a piece of book-making, charac¬ 
teristically French in style, and is not a valuable addition 
to the library either of the mountain-climber or of the 
man of science. 
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